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Cover: American students en route to 
Europe attend an orientation session 
on a Council on Student Travel ship. 
This month’s News Bulletin contains 
information on educational travel for 
both the American and foreign student. 
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The student traveler and international relations 





HANS SIMONS 


President, The New School for Social Research 


" Before saying anything about student travel one should make two points, 
both rather obvious but often overlooked. The first is that making contact, 
getting acquainted and coming to know are not automatic means of generat- 
ing mutual friendship and trust. American prejudices about France, for 
instance, from its plumbing to its philosophy of life, can be traced to im- 
pressions that tourists and soldiers had when they were there. If the basic 
assumption of all exchange and study-abroad programs were right all those 
who know each other well should be friends. But are they? 

The second point is a partial answer to the question the first one raises. 


Benefit and effect of an educational program depend much more on the 
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individual participant’s use of it than on its curriculum and even its execu- 





tion. The latter, however, are nevertheless particularly important when it 
comes to any kind of study abroad. Therefore statements about student 
travel do not make much sense unless they refer specifically to existing 
projects; even then they should be evaluated in relation to the qualities and 


capacities of the students, the teachers and the organizers concerned. 


* Of all the people who could profit from contact with other civilizations 
we Americans are in the most favorable position. We are still living in a 
state of cultural security. If we can no longer regard our way of life without 
pangs of doubt arising within ourselves, we certainly have no qualms when 
it comes to comparing it with that of others. One can imagine how great an 
asset this is when one remembers how many people have national inferiority 
feelings that they cannot admit. I have found that on the whole Americans 
abroad, though subject to severe criticism and sometimes abuse, are far less 
defensive (and aggressive) than foreigners here whom nobody belittles or 
attacks. 

This cultural security is supplemented by political security, exemplified 
in an accepted, stable but changeable administration based on certain 
cherished democratic procedures, and by an economic affluence that should 
preclude both envy of others’ comforts and pettiness abroad. As one recalls 
the reactions of less favorably situated people one realizes what an advan- 
tage we have. It is. however, a handicap when we try to understand what 
low standards of living or existence just above the starvation level really 
mean. Even if Americans try to share such standards they cannot fully 
understand them any more than the law student who spends a night in jail 


in order to learn how it feels to be a convict. 


* Americans are also better conditioned for benefiting from travel abroad 
than people from countries where political or religious dogmatism is 
stronger than good will or tolerance. Our national attitude, though seldom 
fully and never perfectly preserved, includes as political and spiritual values 
implied in our inherited democracy respect for the individual and faith in 
his potentialities, including his capacity to solve his own problems. With 
such equipment a traveler can understand foreign lands and evoke friendly 


responses from the inhabitants even if he meets arrogance, self-centeredness, 
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superstition, caste and class distinctions. On the other hand, as an American 
he will not be forgiven if he falls in with such attitudes abroad. 
How such experiences contribute to the education of the individual stu- 


dent can hardly be established adequately by academic tests. Even if it 


could, I would hope that American colleges and universities will gradually 


discard the educational paper currency of credit points and units, thus 
freeing their students from the need for an objectionable kind of academic 
accounting. How travel abroad can affect international relations—if at all 

-is a worthy problem for an ambitious research project. He would be rash 
indeed who dared to answer this question now. If one assumes that it makes 
a difference for the political climate, for political opinion, and for its im- 
pact on national policies whether—and how many—Americans understand 
and appreciate other people, then one can safely say that again we are 
better material for being somewhat molded by studies in foreign lands than 
almost any other traveler or tourist. We are not expected to present a 
“united front,” to defend a single national goal, to boast of “monolithic 
homogeneity.” Nor do we have to worry about one all-absorbing national 
issue. We enjoy the right to disagree and we are fortunate, despite regret- 
table concessions to conformity, in thus preserving the diversity without 


which freedom cannot survive. 


" Furthermore some basic characteristics of our foreign policy should 
help every American student to other countries to be at ease and to live 
under somewhat alien conditions without inhibitions or resentments. Com- 
munistic claims to the contrary notwithstanding, we are neither a militaristic 
nor an imperialistic or aggressive nation. Even the defensive military 
posture does not come naturally to us. We have good reason to be proud of 
our record in foreign policy because it comprises UNRRA, Marshall aid, 
Point Four and many additional humanitarian efforts, even if some of us 
feel somewhat apologetic concerning more ephemeral recent devices of 
United States diplomacy. 

Last but not least, we think of our own political system as one where 
major actions are controlled by common standards, and where their results 
are predictable, including peaceful change. Surely nobody could find it 
easier to be a happy, helpful and hope-inspiring visitor abroad than an 
American; and if he acts in this capacity he will certainly not hurt, and may 


well help to improve, international relations. 
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How to be lovable though rich and vulgar 
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GRAHAM C. WILSON 


* Everyone tells the American tourist 
how to behave these days. I mean it lit- 
erally when I say that he gets it coming 
and going. He also gets it while he is 
there—wherever he is. 

Art Buchwald tells of encountering a 
hurrying American couple—supposedly 
typical—outside of Chartres Cathedral, 
and of overhearing the husband say, 
“Well, here we are. You take the inside, 
and I'll take the outside.” 

Others point out that the American 
tourist seems always to be shopping. He 
is determined wherever he goes to find a 
bargain, and he is willing to pay the 
highest price to get it. He is sometimes 
querulous about these prices, but he is a 
clumsy bargainer, and actually a free 
spender. In some countries of the world 
he is the biggest business there. This may 
not be wholesome, but it is a fact. Great 
Britain gets more than twice as much 
from him as she gets from the sale of 
British automobiles in the United States. 
He has become so desirable that Russia 
has recently started giving him six dol- 
lars and twenty-five cents a day spending 
money. 


GRAHAM C. WILSON is Associate Professor 
of English, San Jose State College, San Jose, 
California. 
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1 am an American Tourist, and | got to 
know many of my kind last summer when 
my wife and I were the first professional 
leaders on the Institute of Internation- 
al Education’s Trans-pacific Orientation 
Program. 

Our principal job was to teach English 
and run an orientation program aboard 
the S.S. President Cleveland for students 
coming from the Far East to colleges and 
universities in the United States. This we 
did. 


Preparation for the Orient 


Our sponsors, however, thought that 
we should not be entirely idle on the 
voyage to Japan, where we were to meet 
our students. They proposed that we con- 
duct a mild de-oxidation program for 
American passengers on their way to the 
Far East. We did this too, principally by 
exploiting the talents of a number of ex- 
perts we had aboard. In short, we ar- 
ranged a program of lectures designed to 
prepare the American tourist for the 
great adventure in the Orient. 

[ led the program, but the first two lec- 
tures were given by a professor of an- 
thropology and the third by an expert on 
life in the Far East. Since both my wife 
and I are in English literature—which 
is to say that we can't be expected to 
know much about anything else—we 
were grateful for such special assistance. 

However, in pleading with our large 
passenger audiences, the first two speak- 
ers were pretty hard on the United States. 
The general method was to observe ran- 
dom pieces of better behavior among 
races around the world and conclude 
that we are hardly civilized at all. One 
would have thought after their discus- 
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sions that the’ Japanese, not Lister, dis- 
covered asepsis, and that the virtues of 
the Japanese bath are so great that the 
American who does not adopt it must 
skulk through life, forever coated with a 
thin skin of unremovable dirt. 

We recognized the behavior of these 
professors as academic shock treatment 
and as attacks upon what they assumed 
to be American complacency. But many 
in the audience did not. They were at 
first bewildered, then a little indignant. 
So eventually were we. 

For years I have been observing this 
anti-Americanism in critics—both do- 
mestic and foreign. Some of the foreign 
criticism gets pretty violent. Those who 
write and speak about how bad we are 
couldn't possibly have meant many of 
the passengers 1 was coming to know 
pretty well, yet these passengers had read 
or heard their words, and didn’t know 
Many 


They were 


whether or not to believe them. 
were genuinely confused. 
prosperous, decent, and honest, and be- 
ing proud of their country, wanted to be 
lovable as well as rich. 

I did not suddenly disagree with all 
that our critics have written. | have seen 
too much that supports what they say. | 
am not a 200% American. I know that 
we haven't invented everything any more 
than the Russians have. I know that the 
British invented television and had regu- 
lar TV service long before World War 
Il. I know that atomic energy was 
brought to us by an Italian, an English- 
man, a German, an Austrian, a Dane 
and a German Jew. I even know that we 
sometimes seem to drink alcohol as an 
opiate and not as an aperitif. 

Surely we need to be told much about 


how to behave and about how much we 
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are sometimes disliked when we go 
abroad, but I think we should also re- 
alize that in all history few people have 
ever genuinely loved a rich uncle—and a 
rich uncle is what we look like to most 
of the world. We should also remember 


that we are not universally disapproved 


of. Perhaps few foreigners would say 


re 


It is then said that he thinks his way of 
life is the best ever, and that it should be 
exported at once and in toto to every 
place in the world. It is said that he, his 
behavior and his possessions are com- 
pletely standardized and that this is the 
result of the fact that he lives in a highly 


mechanized society. The American is 





A “(L 


Gyr 


but a number have said, “Two 
I think also that if 
we look around a little at what is hap- 


“Three,” 
cheers for America.” 


pening in America, we will be able to 
say some reasonable things in our own 
defense, and it is important that we be 
able to say them, rather than merely har- 
bor an indignant feeling that our critics 
are wrong. 

Now, what are some of the character- 
istics of that American who is so fre- 
disliked? 


Most people admit immediately that he 


quently and so thoroughly 


is friendly, generous and hardworking. 
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He has 


supposed to be without culture. 
no art, no music, no literature. He claims 
he is democratic, yet he continues to tol- 
erate one of the worst racial situations in 
the world. 

What about American ethnocentrism, 
the belief that the way of life in one’s 
own country is the best way of life in the 
The result of this belief is that 
much that he encounters 


world? 
one criticizes 
abroad. 

We are likely to complain because the 
English don’t ice their drinks, because 
most of Europe uses a long, unwieldy 











and clearly un-American pillow, or be- 
cause the Japanese serve us raw fish. 
And few American tourists can deny that 
they have not at one ti. e or another 
been convinced that if an English sen- 
tence is speken clearly enough, slowly 
enough, and loudly enough, it is magi- 
cally transformed into a universally un- 
derstood means of expression, solving all 
worries about an international language. 

But do we complain because we are 
Americans or because we are tourists? 
Not long ago a national newsmagazine 
printed the following excerpt from Le 
Monde of Paris: 

Sure of the superiority of his way 
of life, he professes condescending 
sympathy for the native. He finds 
that these people know nothing 
about comfort or sanitary condi- 
tions, that they are lazy and be- 
cause of this poor. .. . He has more 
or less consciously the feeling that 
if a really efficient and methodical 
race — his own— improved the 
place, it would be a country to live 
in. But while waiting, the native 
population will just have to be put 
up with for what it is. The native 
population finds him rather irri- 
tating. 

The last sentence of the article reads, 
“No, I’m not thinking of an American 
tourist in France, but of the French tour- 
ist in Spain.” 

I have read similar—but more out- 
spoken—articles in Italian magazines, 
about the French, the Germans and the 
English. We are indeed ethnocentric, 
but the disease is hardly of American 
origin, and its total cure might mean our 
destruction. 

The affliction is old; the explanation is 
comparatively recent. The anthropolo- 
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gist finds its etiology in “culture shock.” 
When we leave the United States—and, 
to a certain extent, even when we leave 
our own neighborhood—the cues which 
direct our behavior are suddenly 
changed, and we realize that we have 
been removed from a social framework 
within which we have felt secure to one 
that is entirely strange, and therefore 
seemingly hostile. A man and his culture 
are a little like a fish and his water. He 
doesn’t realize he’s been in it until he is 
taken out. 

Sometimes these cues are insignificant. 
The Italian is apparently beckoning you 
towards him when he is waving goodbye. 
The South American seems to think that 
two people in conversation should have 
their heads about twelve inches apart. 
The Spanish put chocolate on chicken. 

And the English are more indifferent 
than we are about how a piece of pie 
should face the diner at table. Where I 
come from, the pointed end is always 
toward the eater. This must be true for 
most of us, for I have seen numerous 
Americans in English restaurants care- 
fully spin a wrongly pointed piece of pie 
around before eating it. This slight mis- 
cue can be corrected, and corrected it 
usually is. We point the pie in the right 
direction, and we feel at home again. 

Suppose, however, you are in Japan, 
and want to catch a bus to go downtown 
from suburban Tokyo. You will have 
trouble discovering where the bus stops. 
You will find that there is no fixed price 
for all distances within the city, and you 
certainly won't be able to ask to be let 
off at a certain street. Here a sufficient 
number of cues have been removed to 
create a mild panic. You will probably, 
therefore, deliver yourself into the hands 
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of a Tokyo taxicab driver, who is dis- 
tinguished for having removed every cue 
to rational automobile driving that any 
American ever heard of. 

The answer to the problems thus cre- 
ated is that the tourist will very probably 
find himself an American colony, eat a 
good steak, light up a Camel, and see the 
rest of the world through the eyes of an 
American Express guide. This will cure 
his culture shock and maybe his indiges- 
tion, but it will so dilute his experience 
that he might better have stayed at home. 


Rubber stamp Americans? 


What about the second charge—the 
charge that the American is completely 
standardized in his dress and thought? 

We are frequently reminded by home- 
grown as well as foreign critics that the 
American businessman wears a uniform. 
Whatever it is, we are told that the man 
on Madison Avenue in New York and 
the man on Montgomery Street in San 
Francisco look exactly the same—that 
mass production uniformity has extend- 
ed to dress and appearance in general. 
And it is said just as often of the ladies 
as of the men. All American beauties are 
long-stemmed; all have the same cloi- 
sonné surface. From here it is a short 
step to the idea that we are all alike in 
every way, stamped out of a great ma- 
chine. But what about what seems to us 
the monotony of dress in other lands? 
What about the Japanese kimono—or 
camera—the Russian blouse, the Arab 
burnoose, the French beret, the Indian 
this, and the Indonesian that? 

Actually I believe the person, native 
or foreign, who speaks about such uni- 
formity is simply speaking from a lack 








of first hand knowledge of the facts. 

For instance, until recently, | thought 
that the outer garment worn by Chinese 
women was as changeless in style as the 
Brooks Brothers three-button flannel suit. 
Last year I asked Jade Snow Wong, the 
distinguished Chinese-American potter, 
and author of Fifth Chinese Daughter— 
an eloquent statement, incidentally of 
our at least occasional success with a 
member of a minority group—to come 
to San Jose State College to lecture on 
her experiences in 1953 as an informal 
ambassador from the United States to 
the Far East. Her talk was illuminating 
and provocative, but what surprised me 
most was her conversation with my wife 
at lunch afterwards. I had assumed that 
Miss Wong had on a _ representative 
Chinese garment of virtually eternal de- 
Not so. 
turned out that Chinese dresses vary a 


sign. Within ten minutes it 
good deal. The slit is sometimes short, 
sometimes long—even for the same 
woman. The height of collar varies not 
only with the year and the season, but 
with the time of day. I think there was 
even something about buttons. It was 
clear that I had considered Chinese cloth- 
ing standardized only because I was ig- 
norant. It is just as clear that other 
people make the same mistake with us. 
This is true not only with clothing, but 
with appearance in general. We do not 
make distinctions about either until we 


have had some experience. 


A juke box culture 


But next we are told that the culture 
we would export to the world is really no 
culture at all. It is a “coca-colonization” 
whose content is primarily blue jeans, 
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jukeboxes, and pinball games. We are 
told that we have no art, no music, no 
literature, no theatre. We are thought 
the less of because we have no Leonardo 
da Vinci, no Bach, no Cervantes, no 
Shakespeare. 

The generally venerable condition of 
great names in other cultures makes it 
pretty difficult for an American to pro- 
duce upon demand a list of comparable 
greatness. Here we must plead our youth 

and our present eminence. Just who 
the great artists of the twentieth century 
are is as yet undecided, but no consider- 
ation can exclude Americans. 

America has produced no musician of 
the stature of Bach, Mozart, or Beetho- 
ven, but neither has Europe recently. 
The pertinent questions involve how we 
stand up to the rest of the world today, 
and whether we have any appreciation of 
music, whoever produced it. 

The list of respected American musi- 
cians includes Leonard Bernstein, who 
has built a strong reputation by bringing 
together the serious and popular ele- 
ments in our musical tradition—T rouble 
in Tahiti for example. Gian Carlo Me- 
notti—these days perhaps more Ischian 
than American—helps in keeping con- 
temporary opera significant in Amer- 
ica, and that much maligned monster 
of the living room, Television, has 
brought at least three of his finest works 
—The Medium, Amahl and the Night 
Visitors, and The Saint of Bleeker Street 
—<into every opera lover’s home. Tele- 
vision also sneaked them into homes 
where they were neither known nor 
wanted, but where such works will be re- 
ceived again with pleasure. Mass pro- 
duction does not necessarily lead to mass 
stupidity. 
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Following the appearance two months 
ago in Moscow of the Boston Symphony, 
Russian critics spilled superlatives upon 
the orchestra and even had kind words 
to say for the American composers 
Aaron Copland, Paul Creston and Walter 
Piston. 

When we turn to the written word, we 
find that we not only read good litera- 
ture, but we produce it. Last year the 
Literary Supplement of The Times of 
London published a special one hundred 
page issue entitled American Writing 
Today: Its Independence and Its Vigor. 

In literary criticism, Lionel Trilling, 
Robert Penn Warren and Yvor Winters 
may comfortably walk in company with 
Matthew Arnold, St. Beuve, and Samuel 
Johnson. 

Within the last twenty years Pearl 
Buck, Sinclair Lewis, T. S. Eliot, William 
Faulkner and Ernest Hemingway have 
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won the Nobel Prize for literature. True, 
Eliot has given us up to become an Eng- 
lishman, but then W. H. Auden has given 
up the English to become an American, 
and between them they represent much 
that is best in twentieth century poetry. 
When Eliot spoke on literary criticism 
at the University of Minnesota last May, 
the meeting had to be changed from an 
auditorium to a stadium. Almost fifteen 
thousand people showed up. 

The big professional theatre in the 
United States is, for a variety of reasons, 
largely confined to Broadway, but there 
can be few today who do not live within 
fifty miles of a flourishing amateur or 
semi-professional theatre. 

Not long ago Professor Frank Baxter 
of the University of Southern California 
took a whirl at teaching Shakespeare for 
college credit over television—at 10:00 


Continued on page 36 
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Orientation for student travelers 


" Ten years ago, between June and Sep- 
tember of 1947, two converted troop- 
ships, the Marine Jumper and the Marine 
Tiger, plowed back and forth between 
New York and Europe carrying succes- 
sive groups of students and teachers vis- 
iting Europe for the first time since the 


“stu- 


war. On the sailings of these two 
dent ships” shipboard orientation for 
travelers underwent its first practical ap- 
plication. By necessity the programs 
were launched in haste and with a mini- 
mum of formal preparation. They were 
conducted by the American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee, for the Council on Stu- 


dent Travel. Nevertheless, the experi- 


JOHN E. BOWMAN is Executive Director of 


the Council on Student Travel. 
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ment provided a foundation for growth 
in the ten years that followed; it proved 
that such an educational program was of 
value to all international travelers, they 
wanted it and would participate actively 
in it. 

Today shipboard orientation for stu- 
dents and other travelers is an extensive 
service available to more than 50,000 
passengers traveling on the Atlantic run 
annually and to a smaller number on 
Pacific liners and Caribbean cruise ships. 
It is a service that is receiving increasing 
support from trans-Atlantic and trans- 
Pacific ship companies. Pre-departure 
programs are also being developed on 
campuses and in home communities; 
orientation centers in Asia, Africa and 
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On board ship, students 
prepare for a visit to a 
new country. Left: Jan 
Groenevild from Holland 
conducts an informal class 
in Dutch on the General 
Langfitt. Right: Cornelia 
Otis Skinner gives advice 
to foreign students as they 
head for San Francisco on 
S.S. President Cleveland. 


South America will in the future pro- 
vide this service. 

Most of the shipboard orientation of- 
fered today is administered by the Coun- 
cil on Student Travel in New York City 
which for ten years has been providing 
trans-Atlantic transportation for persons 
traveling for educational purposes. The 
Institute of International Education was 
instrumental in the founding of the 
Council in 1947 and has been an active 
member organization since that time. 
The experimental trans-Pacific program 
begun in 1956 was administered by the 
west coast office of the IIE. 

Shipboard orientation programs have 
also been administered by the Nether- 
lands Office for Foreign Student Rela- 
tions since 1948 on Dutch government 
student ships. 

The Council’s program is called TRIP 
—the Travelers’ Recreation and Infor- 
mation Program. Through great versa- 
tility TRIP reaches travelers of all ages 


and interests—students of many na- 
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tionalities, businessmen, housewives and 


other tourists, and migrants. 

The shipboard education program as 
developed by the Council on Student 
Travel has grown out of the deep inter- 
est of its forty-two sponsoring organiza- 
tions in improving international under- 
standing and in fostering expanded 
cultural relations between the United 
States and its neighbor nations overseas. 
These American educational and reli- 
gious organizations firmly believe that 
mutual respect among nations may be- 
come a reality only when people all over 
the world increase their knowledge of 
each other’s problems. 

The success of TRIP depends on the 
voluntary participation of all passengers. 
It is a self-initiated program, one in 
which participants learn by doing with, 
not by doing for. Groups of individuals 
from different countries come together 
to share their knowledge of the language 
and culture of their respective countries. 
Passengers also learn to share the leisure 
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time pursuits of other nations by joining 
together in recreation activities. 

Perhaps one of the most important 
features of TRIP is the extensive lan- 
guage instruction program. The inabil- 
ity to communicate with people is the 
first barrier which confronts interna- 
tional travelers everywhere. It is prob- 
ably the most frustrating experience of 
visitors who endeavor to understand the 
problems and thoughts of peoples of 
other nations. Modern instruction books 
and filmstrips are provided for language 
groups aboard ship. On some sailings 
as many as twelve languages are studied. 
On a recent sailing, on which the pas- 
senger complement consisted of 800 Eu- 
ropean high school students returning to 
their homes after a year’s study in the 
United States, a class in Hindi was ini- 


tiated by some serious teen-agers. 

Many travelers are interested in the 
influences of art, architecture and music 
on respective cultures. Lectures illus- 
trated with colored slides explain the 
history and philosophy of painting, 
sculpture and architecture. Other trav- 
elers learn about European music festi- 
vals and héar recordings of classical 
music. 

The “travel tips” talks are attended 
by large segments of the ship’s popula- 
tion. Practical suggestions on customs, 
food and drink, 
trains, accommodations, shopping, tip- 
ping and the do’s and don’t’s of living 
abroad are received by large audiences. 


foreign currencies, 


On westbound sailings from Europe 
migrants usually compose the passen- 
ger lists and they want to hear about life 


In mid-Atlantic, migrants receive orientation on American life from a TRIP staff member. 
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in Canada and the United States. In 
“Spotlight on America” talks, TRIP 
staffs answer their questions about what 
the dollar will buy, shopping on the in- 
stallment plan, weights and measures, 
getting and keeping a job in America, 
social and medical services, banking and 
insurance, taxes, permits and licenses, 
union membership, religion, social life, 
education, and the role of women in 
America. These discussions are con- 
ducted in two languages and are at- 
In co- 
operation with the Intergovernmental 
Committee for European Migration, the 


tended by capacity audiences. 


Council operates an orientation program 
planned especially for 1,200 migrants 
sailing from Bremerhaven to New York 
on the General Langfitt and the General 
Taylor every month. 

Another popular TRIP feature is the 
daily newspaper distributed to all pas- 
sengers. 

A call for volunteers to organize reli- 
gious services usually brings out enough 
people to form committees which work 
on Protestant, Roman Catholic and Jew- 
ish devotional services. Many times they 
are completely student-planned and con- 
ducted. 


A mental work-out 


Passengers who enjoy intellectual ex- 
ercise find themselves on the panel which 
sparkplugs the Forum discussion—a 
TRIP feature which is sometimes a slow 
starter but often develops into being the 
biggest box office attraction. With stu- 
dents controversial topics have been 
proved the most popular. Much of the 
heat generated by these discussions is 
tempered by the contributions of adult 
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tourists who speak from the vantage 
point of experience. The Forum Coordi- 
nator is often astonished—and gratified 
—to see the ship’s dining room filling 
rapidly, every chair and even the steps 
to the upper deck, with an eager, vocal 
and alert audience of 250 passengers. 

Last summer interest was at a peak in 
the following Forum topics: Does Amer- 
ica Have a Foreign Policy? Is There a 
Revival in Religion in America? De- 
segregation: Immediate, Gradual or Not 
at All? Socialized Medicine: How Does 
it Work in Great Britain and Sweden? 
Americans, Canadians and Europeans: 
What do They Think of Each Other? 
A United States of Europe? What is the 
Cause of France’s Political Sickness? 

But TRIP does not concern itself sole- 
ly with serious matters. The tempo of 
activity fluctuates constantly and the in- 
tellectual pursuits balance evenly with 
recreation and entertainment. Passen- 
gers of different nationalities join one 
another for folk and square dancing fes- 
tivals. Recreation committees seize every 
opportunity to try something new: 64,000 
drachma quiz shows with contestants 
answering questions about Europe and 
America, a mid-Atlantic “Point of No 
Return” party with rockets sent off by 
the ship, international carnivals and sou- 
venir nights. 

Although TRIP is open to all passen- 
gers the program is especially planned 
to meet the needs of students and teach- 
ers. (Today 50,000 United States stu- 
dents and teachers are traveling abroad 
and approximately 50,000 from other 
countries are visiting the United States 
every year.) Special orientation pro- 
grams for students coming to America 
and for those returning to their home- 








lands after completion of their education 
here are designed to ease the adjustments 
ahead. Foreign students make an im- 
portant contribution to the program 
content for Americans going to Europe. 

The effectiveness of TRIP programs is 
dependent upon the staff recruited, se- 
lected, trained and supervised by the Edu- 
cation Department of the Council. The 
jobs are handled by professional edu- 
cators, trained recreation workers and 
graduate students with travel experience 
in different parts of the world. During 
the year more than 250 TRIP positions 
are filled on nine different trans-Atlantic 
ships. The appointees serve with nomi- 
nal reimbursement because of their deep 
interest in the educational goals of the 
TRIP program. 

Vital to the smooth operation of TRIP 
is the cooperation of the ship’s captain, 
officers and crew. Their endorsement is 
given when TRIP proves that it makes 
for a happy passenger complement and 
also furthers the ultimate goal of build- 
ing international friendship. 
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Recreational activities range from quiz shows and stunt nights to folk-dancing and basketball. 


The Council receives the cooperation 
of many educational, governmental and 
commercial organizations and the assist- 
ance of its own member agencies in the 
administration of the TRIP program. 
The steamship lines make facilities avail- 
able on shipboard and help defray oper- 
ating expenses of the program. Pioneers 
in providing such educational activities 
for travelers are: the Intergovernmental 
Committee for European Migration in 
Geneva, the Greek Line in Athens, the 
Arosa Line in Geneva, the American 
President Lines in San Francisco. 

Whatever its other achievements may 
be, TRIP does succeed in developing an 
atmosphere on shipboard conducive to 
intellectual growth, in instilling in the 
minds of travelers an awareness of prob- 
lems and the need for understanding be- 
tween peoples, in supplying them with 
practical information to smooth their 
paths abroad, and in making an ocean 
crossing a memorable, constructive expe- 
rience instead of a ten-day period of 
boredom. 
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Student travel to Asia and Africa 


" There is a serious danger that those 
who travel to Europe constantly may be- 
lieve that this is the essence of interna- 
tionalism. Internationalism is not con- 
fined to the fostering of Anglo-American 
or European-American relations. It is, 
of course, perfectly natural that in the 
initial stages, this travel-conscious gen- 
eration should think so. To so many 
Americans, Europe is the land of their 
forefathers. However, it is becoming 
increasingly obvious thai Asian and Afri- 
can nations are also looking to America 
with the hope of building a closer re- 
lationship, and participating in inter- 
change. This is particularly noticeable 
in the case of those countries which have 
had to bear the burden of colonialism for 
centuries. They look to America as the 
nation which will give them not merely 
economic, but also moral support. 

It is to these nations that educational 
travel should be developed in the future. 
Many Americans are already conscious 
of this. In 1954 a special conference 
was convened at Putney, Vermont, by a 
number of the leading educational and 
religious organizations, to consider this 
DR. MAURICE HENNESSY is Director of 


Educational Travel Development for the Coun- 
cil on Student Travel. 
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very problem. After considerable dis- 
cussion, it became clear that there was a 
need to organize and to coordinate stu- 
dent travel to little-known areas in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin-America. This kind of 
travel needed special organization to co- 
ordinate it, for there are still many coun- 
tries where facilities for travelers are 
limited and are such that they can easily 
be overstrained. 


To Japan and West Africa 


The ideals advocated at Putney gen- 
erated an abundance of good intentions, 
and already a number of colleges and or- 
ganizations are making every effort to 
foster educational travel to far-away 
areas. The Council on Student Travel is 
very active in this field, and with the 
help of its member organizations, is ar- 
ranging cooperative programs to Japan 
and West Africa this year. As well as 
providing shipboard orientation, for the 
student travelers where possible, the 
Council proposes to open special orien- 
tation centers in Tokyo and in Kano in 
Northern Nigeria. A number of the 
Council’s member agencies have already 
sponsored travel projects in Japan: The 
Experiment in International Living has 
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Pottery-making—Achimota College, Ghana. 


had “homestays” with families; the Lisle 
Fellowship has carried out programs 
there; the National Education Associa- 
tion and the National Student Associa- 
tion are both becoming active in this 
area. 

In West Africa, this summer will see 
a significant advancement in student 
travel. The program is a cooperative ef- 
fort by the member agencies of the 
Council on Student Travel, and consti- 
tutes the first major effort to bring “peo- 
ple-to-peopic programs” at the student 
level into what was known, until quite 
recently, as the “White Man’s Grave.” 
Nigeria and the Gold Coast have already 
gained independence, a fact which gives 
this project timely importance. 

Special efforts are being made by the 
Council and other organizations to in- 
sure that the program in these areas will 
have genuine educational content. It is 
relatively easy to organize “sightseeing” 
travel to places like Africa and Asia. But 
there is need, particularly in underde- 
veloped territories, for travel programs 
that go beyond sightseeing, and that de- 
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mand intensive preparation and orienta- 
tion on the part of the young people who 
participate. Without preparation, young 
travelers can so easily offend the strang- 
ers they meet, and they can, in turn, 
be offended by what they see. This is 
one of the main problems with which 
educational travel and development will 
obviously have to cope. When young 
people are able to meet strangers of their 
own age in other lands and discuss mu- 
tual problems quite freely, the results 
are rich in understanding. 


A pioneering spirit 


Two other problems of traveling in 
little-explored areas should be men- 
tioned. The first is the mechanics of 
travel: transportation, accommodation, 
and living arrangements. A primary req- 
uisite is obviously a pioneering spirit; 
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younger people traveling to new areas 
must realize that they will not have the 
standards of comfort or the standards 
of living that they are used to at home. 
In point of fact, if such accommodations 
did exist, much of the glamour of this 
kind of travel would cease to exist. 
Transport and accommodation are seri- 
ous problems, but they can be overcome 
if there exists not only the desire to 
travel, but the will to bear discomfort. 
Travel to areas other than Europe 
is also expensive; herein lies one of the 
major reasons why travel outside Europe 
has been so limited. It causes consider- 
able concern to those who are anxious to 
foster wider student travel. However, 
fifteen years ago, any visualization of the 
volume of student travel as it exists to- 
day would have seemed unrealistic. It 
would have been difficult to convince col- 
leges and schools that money would be 
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forthcoming for European travel. In the 
same way, it is difficult to convince peo- 
ple now that money will be found for 
travel to Africa and Asia in the future. 
There is sound reason to believe that 
large numbers of students and teachers 
will find the money to travel there in the 
future. It is important that they have a 
variety of well-planned educational travel 
programs in which they can enroll. 
While the spirit of cooperation be- 
tween organizations interested in educa- 
tional travel remains at its present level, 
there is every hope of rapid develop- 
ment. Colleges and schools, religious 
and international organizations are be- 
coming increasingly conscious of the 
need for it, and their interest is being 
gradually translated into well-thought- 
out programs which have as their basis 
the fostering of true international under- 


standing. 


Each year more summer projects are held in the countries of Africa and Asia. 
Here, an American helps Japanese students dig holes for fence posts at inter- 
national work camp sponsored by the American Friends Service Committee. 


Members of a Lisle Fellowship group on the steps of a temple, in Kyoto. 
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International 
work- camps 
in Germany 


DIETER DANCKWORTT 


" For those of us who had been through 
the war and witnessed the terrible days 
of the breakdown of our nation, there 
was only one aim that really mattered: 
to show men the madness of war and to 
increase understanding between coun- 
tries. In Germany we felt that one method 
of working toward such a goal was in- 
ternational education. I had been or- 
ganizing international meetings in Ger- 
many for more than six years, at first 
with great enthusiasm and later—when 
our standard of living had gone up and 
people were becoming more and more 
satisfied—with a scepticism that was 
constantly growing. What were the ef- 
fects of contacts between citizens of dif- 
ferent countries? Was our belief in the 
increase of understanding through inter- 
national education justified? Two years 
ago, I was asked to take part in a study 
of the effects of one of Germany’s largest 
international programs for young peo- 
ple—the voluntary work-camps. 

It is estimated that every year ten 


DIETER DANKWORTT studied psychology 
at the Universities of Gottingen and Hamburg, 
and as a Fulbright travel grantee at Columbia 
University in New York City. He is at present 
working as a research-assistant in Hamburg. 
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percent of German youth (and six per- 
cent of the adults) spend their vacation 
or part of it abroad. About 200,000 
boys and girls participate in organized 
exchange programs arranged by about 
160 youth and student organizations and 
private exchange agencies. Most of these 
organizations receive funds out of the 
so-called Bundesjugendplan (this is a 
budget-title of the Federal Home Depart- 
ment under which a certain sum is pro- 
vided to promote youth activities) and 
the Landesjugendplan of the different 
states of the German Federal Republic. 

A sociologist from the University of 
Berlin and I, as a psychologist, were 
asked to study the international work- 
camps of the IJGD (International Vol- 
untary Youth Service). The interna- 
tional voluntary work-camps were a wise 
choice for this first study. The partici- 
pants of these camps are between sixteen 
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and eighteen years of age. Teen-agers 
form the majority of the young travel- 
ers going abroad, since the “young 
adults” of nineteen and above are at a 
university or working, and have less 
time for travel. Moreover, at these 
camps, because the work is shared by 
all, there is a quicker and more intensive 
formation of a camp community, so that 
the process of making new friends is 


more easily observable. 
International volunteers 


During the past summer, IJGD organ- 
ized some 120 work camps with 2000 
volunteer participants. Each session was 
between two and three weeks, since some 
camp members are apprentices who can- 
not leave their jobs for a longer period. 
The organization tries not only to have 
representatives of different nations in 
its camps, but of various social groups. 
Approximately forty percent of the 
campers come from abroad, mostly from 
France, England and the Netherlands. 
Usually an equal number of boys and 
girls participate. 

Six hours every day were spent work- 
ing for the benefit of the wider commu- 
nity. The projects undertaken differed 
considerably. Campers planted young 
trees, helped in the construction of 
houses for refugees or the building of 
youth hostels. Some took care of chil- 
dren or did relief work. The sponsor of 
the work supplied a technical adviser 
and provided accommodations and food 
—which in most cases was very simple 
and modest—for the volunteers. The 
afternoons as a rule were free for sports, 
singing, discussions or outings. In each 
group there were three experienced 
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campers who had received special train- 
ing, and whose task it was to promote 
self-administration in the camps. There 
were no camp-leaders. 

The main characteristics of IJGD 
work-camps, besides their international 
composition, are physical work, the co- 
educational composition of the groups, 
and the absence of “authority-endowed 
camp leaders.” 

The first step in our study was to de- 
fine the aims of the organizations. This 
was done on the basis of an analysis of 
the publicity material and other litera- 
ture published by the IJGD and through 
interviews with the leaders of the or- 
ganizations. As a result, six different 
fields were selected in which changes in 
the attitude and behavior of the camp- 
ers were expected, and thus might be 
measured. 

Twelve camps were chosen for a de- 
tailed study. For financial reasons, it 
was difficult to include foreign campers 
in the study. The 130 German boys and 
girls participating in these camps were 
interviewed in their homes two weeks 
before the beginning of the camps. 
Later, in their camps, they were observed 
by two trained observers. They were 
questioned two weeks after the camp, 
and three months later, each time by the 
same interviewer. The before-and-after 
interviews (together with an attitude 
scale) and the participant-observation 
method were the two most important 
sources for the evaluation. 

The results of our study are contained 
in a report of 200 pages (published by 
the Juventa Verlag in Munich in Febru- 
ary 1956). Only some of the results can 
be mentioned here. Our first questions 
were: from which groups did the young 
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people who participated in the camps 
come and what were their motives? The 
boys and girls almost all belonged to the 
middle class and most of them lived in 
large towns. More than half of them 
intended to practice a social profession 
(such as teaching or medicine) and sixty 
percent of them were members of youth 
organizations. 

Their attitudes were a mixture of lib- 
eral and authoritarian thinking, broad- 
minded in questions of world-politics, 
but narrow and conservative as regards 
educational questions and every-day life. 
One can observe a reflection of the typi- 
cal German conflict between the old sup- 
pressed ideas and the new democratic 
ideals which have taken their place. On 
the one hand, international contacts were 
readily welcomed (their group-experi- 
ence and social interests were stronger 
than is normally the case among youth) ; 
on the other hand there was noticeable 
difficulty in translating such experiences 
into the authority-ruled situation in 
their own homes. 

The motives of the volunteers were 
sober and practical and showed little of 


Students from the countries 
of Europe learn to work 
cooperatively at an _ inter- 
national voluntary work 
camp in Germany. Most 
participants are from six- 
teen to eighteen years old. 


the idealism displayed by the volunteers 
of the early camps organized between 
1948 and 1950. 
English and French, for use in school 


The desire to learn 


or in a trade or profession, was reason 
enough for some of the volunteers to 
join a camp. 


The need for independence 


There were also motives that are par- 
ticular to a certain age-group: the desire 
to escape the boring every-day family 
life, to live more or less independently, 
and to learn how to handle other people. 
Too rare are the opportunities for our 
youth to experience liberty and inde- 
pendence; in our mechanized welfare- 
state, youth is not often challenged to 
work with others and to take over re- 
sponsibility. Not enough is left to the 
initiative of young people; they are not 
allowed to make mistakes and run risks. 
Everywhere they are restricted by rules. 

The camp, with so many new people, 
with its free and friendly atmosphere in 
which the volunteers were expected to 


cooperate in the management, to set up 











a program and to fix their own rules, 
was a shock for many of the young par- 
ticipants. It was therefore understand- 
able that the greatest effect was pro- 
duced on the children who came from 
families ruled by authority or from 
families with a low standard of living. 
The older volunteers, those who lived in 
a liberal atmosphere at home, ex-work- 
campers and volunteers who had trav- 
eled abroad, showed less effect. 

The effect was most evident in an in- 
creased self-assurance which many of 
the parents confirmed when interviewed 
after the camp. However, interest in 
politics had been increased very little, 
and prejudices eliminated by the camp 
experience re-emerged soon afterwards, 
under the influence of some parents and 
teachers. We reached the conclusion that 
most of the boys and girls of this age 
group were so involved in their struggle 
for self-assurance and independence that 
a deeper insight into their own charac- 
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Time out for recreation. 
Afternoons are usually free 
for sports, outings and dis- 
cussions. The informal at- 
mosphere is a new experi- 
ence for many of the young 
campers from Germany. 


ters could only be expected on a limited 
scale. It manifested itself clearly only 
where volunteers had participated in 
several camps, and if possible, had also 
been abroad. 

As a result of this pilot study, it was 
possible to propose to IJGD a number 
of practical suggestions, with special 
emphasis on the particular problems of 
international camps with teen-agers. At 
the request of the UNESCO Youth Sec- 
tion, we elaborated a special report for 
the “Associated Youth Enterprises.” 

Apart from the special problems of 
teen-agers, we must not forget that the 
changing world-political situation and 
the changes which industrialization im- 
poses upon society will also entail a new 
type of young people. They will regard 
international meetings with new eyes, 
and their reactions will be different from 
ours. Let us take care not to apply our 
ancient measures when trying to judge 
them. 
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American students abroad 


" Foreign travel attracts more and more American students every summer. 
Many go abroad on their own, many others go with groups of their 
fellow students. The variety of travel programs sponsored by 

educational and international organizations offers an array of possi- 
bilities to the student who is considering spending the summer abroad. 


He may choose to go on a student tour. He could select a tour 

organized by the National Student Association to visit several countries 
or a study tour sponsored by a local student group such as the University 
of Minnesota’s SPAN (Student Project for Amity Among Nations) 

or by one of the nonprofit private groups which sponsor educational tours. 


He may prefer to live with a foreign family, spending a few weeks 

in one community abroad and getting to know some young people there. 
This can be arranged through the Experiment in International Living 

or the American Field Service or, if he would like to live on a farm, 
through 4-H Club’s International Farm Youth Exchange. 

Community service projects in towns and villages abroad—building 
roads, helping in hospitals and schools—are sponsored by such 
organizations as the American Friends Service Committee and many 
religious agencies. If his interests are in more or less formal study in a 
university abroad, many foreign universities have summer programs 

in which American college students may enroll, particularly for 
courses in the language and culture of the country itself. 


Wherever he visits and whatever he does, he will be part of a great 
movement of American students who are adding another dimension to 
their education by a summer abroad. The pictures on the next few pages 
capture the spirit of enthusiasm with which these students meet their 

new experiences. 
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AMERICAN students arrive in Bremerhaven, Germany 
on the General Langfitt. As soon as they pass customs, 
they will be ready to set out on a tour of their 

first European city, and to try the German phrases 
they learned on board ship. 


HosPITALITY program of the American Field Service 
enables two hundred American students of high-school 


age to spend a summer with families in eighteen 


countries. Nancy Cummings (center), shares 
dinner with a German family, the Hubers, in Bavaria. 











MemMeBer of the American Friends Service 
Committee Service Unit gives medicine to a 


small Mexican boy. 


Paris—the steps of the Sorbonne. A group of 


summer students meet between classes to chat, 
read, sun themselves and to take photographs. 










Work camp of the Ecu- 
menical Voluntary Service 
in France offers 

hard work in the hot sun, 
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CHILDREN at the refugee 
barracks at Ried, Austria 
receive guidance and 
affection from members 
of the 1956 World 
Council of Churches 


Work Camp. 





a chance to help rebuild communities 
devastated by war 

and to make new friends 

from other countries. 


A TurKIsH lesson—Bill Burnett 


who spent the summer living with 





a private family in Turkey, 
receives informal instruction from 


his host Nadir Telci. 





MEMBER of a summer 
group sponsored by 
the Experiment in 
International Living 
uses gestures to com- 
municate with a 
German vendor at an 





outdoor market in 


West Berlin. 


SIGHTSEEING in the old world is an exciting 
experience for American students. Here a group 
spends a summer’s day taking a boat ride on 
the Rhine with some of their German friends. 
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SaYING goodbye to a family you have come to know well, 
despite barriers of nationality and language, is always sad. 
Suzanne Sthilling leaves the Debouter family in the Hague. 
Marijke (right) is now in the United States as a Fulbrighter. 
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Summer travel: sources of information 


There are many excellent and inexpensive publications which give information and 


advice to the prospective summer traveler. A few of the best booklets are listed: 


Two basic guides are published by the 
Council on Student Travel, 179 Broad- 
way, New York 7, New York. Europe: 
Sources of Information lists, with brief 
descriptions, over 50 current books, pam- 
phlets, directories and guides giving in- 
formation on travel abroad to students 
and young people traveling on limited 
budgets. The booklet also lists names 
and addresses of European government 
tourist offices and railway offices in the 
United States and student travel bureaus 
in Europe. (24 pp., 25¢.) Travelers’ In- 
formation is a bibliography of source 
material for the orientation of travelers 
to Europe or the United States. First 
published in 1955, the booklet lists pam- 
phlets, films, records and books, and for 
travelers, sources of information on 
language training, geography, politics, 
economy, travel tips and leading “sights” 
of individual countries and regions. 
(84 pp., $1.00.) The Council will send 
their free 8-page leaflet of questions and 
answers about summer travel in Europe, 
Going to Europe, on request. Included 
is a tour referral questionnaire which 
asks the type of tour desired (general 
European, study, bicycle, home-stay, 
work camp, summer school), countries 
and fields of special interest. The in- 
formation is then passed to the appro- 
priate member agencies, who send the 
inquirer material on tours. 


Work, Study, Travel Abroad, 1957, an 
annual guide published by Educational 
Travel, Inc., United States National Stu- 
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dent Association, 701 Seventh Avenue, 
New York 36, New York, is a good 
source of information and advice on 
summer travel for the American student. 
The emphasis is on detailed descriptions 
of organized tours, commercial and non- 
commercial, as well as seminars and 
work programs. It also contains infor- 
mation on transportation, passports, 
visas and festival dates in Europe. The 
section on independent travel has much 
valuable advice for the student who 
wishes to plan his own trip. (80 pp., 
50¢.) 


The Handbook on Student Travel pub- 
lished by COSEC (Coordinating Secre- 
Student 
Conference of the National Unions of 


tariat) of the International 
Students, is a pocket-sized guide for the 
student who must travel cheaply abroad. 
For each of 23 countries the following 
information is listed: National Union of 
Students; National Student Travel Bu- 
reaus; national and local student organi- 
zations offering facilities; travel facili- 
ties (reduced rates); accommodations 
and restaurants; cultural activities. 
Available from the U. S. National Stu- 
dent Association. (52 pp., 25¢.) 


Vacations A broad, published by UNESCO 
(UNESCO Publications Center, 152 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, New York) 
provides information on activities 
planned for persons wishing to spend 
their vacations abroad for study and 
educational travel, including vacation 
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courses, study tours, youth centers and 
work camps. Printed in English, French 
and Spanish in a single edition, it covers 
all areas of the world. (180 pp., $1.00.) 


Summer Study Abroad, a free publica- 
tion of the Institute of International 
Education, 1 East 67th Street, New York 
21, New York, outlines the summer pro- 
grams of educational institutions abroad 
open to United States students, in Eu- 
rope, North America, Latin America 
and the Middle East. In addition to lists 
of courses and dates, it contains infor- 
mation on admission procedures, credits, 
living arrangements, costs and scholar- 
ships. 


Invest Your Summer, a publication of 
the Commission on Youth Service Proj- 
ects, Ecumenical Voluntary Service, 257 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York, 
is a catalogue of voluntary service op- 
portunities, mostly in the United States, 
but with some pages devoted to inter- 
national work camps and service proj- 
ects. (35 pp., 25¢.) 


The American Youth Hostel Handbook 
and Hostelers’ Manual, published bien- 
nially by American Youth Hostels, Inc., 
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14 West 8th Street, New York 11, New 
York, contains information on topics of 
interest to hostelers, such as: equipment 
and clothing, care and repair of the bi- 
cycle, safety on the road, health and first 
aid. A special section on_hosteling 
abroad gives information on required 
travel documents, vaccinations, customs, 
currency, mail, phrases in foreign lan- 
guages to be used in making advance 
reservations, and continental transporta- 
tion. (142 pp., free to AYH members.) 


The International Youth Hostel Hand- 
book, published by the International 
Youth Hostel Federation, Copenhagen, 
Denmark, lists complete information on 
youth hostels all over the world, includ- 
ing locations, fees, hours, facilities, costs, 
information about advance booking, 
maps pin-pointing hostels in Europe. 
Printed in English, French and German 
in a single edition, the handbook is avail- 
able in the United States from American 
Youth Hostels, Inc. (116 pp., 50¢.) 


Opportunities for Summer Study in 
Latin America (Pan American Union, 
Washington 6, D. C.) is a complete list- 
ing of summer sessions, study and vaca- 
tion tours and international living pro- 
grams in Latin America. (25¢.) 
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Summer programs 


for foreign students 


"= The summer can be an interesting 
season for the student from another 
country who is visiting the United States, 
either for a year of study or for a few 
months during a vacation. An increas- 
ing number of organizations offer sum- 
mer programs which will help the for- 
eign student to see something of the less 
academic side of American life—to visit 
in American homes, participate in semi- 
nars, discussion groups and service proj- 
ects with students from the United States 
and from many other countries. 


At home with Americans 


Foreign students often find a program 
which includes a “home-stay” with an 
American family an exciting experience, 
and one which gives them an opportunity 
to make up their own minds about what 
Americans are “really like.” The Experi- 
ment in International Living, Putney, 
Vermont, offers a program under which 
young people of other countries come to 
the United States in groups of ten mem- 
bers under the guidance of a trained 
leader. Each group member lives in a 
private home for a month; the remainder 
of the time is divided between a two- 
week educational project and a short 
informal trip to other parts of the United 
States. The Experiment also arranges 
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Bolivian student locates his country for 
members of an AFSC International Seminar. 


(as an orientation to American life) a 
month of living with an American family 
for students who are coming to the 
United States to study. 

Under a similar program, the Inter- 
national Farm Youth Exchange brings 
young people from farming communi- 
ties abroad to live and work on farms in 
the United States, often during the sum- 
mer months. 

Especially designed for foreign stu- 
dents is the program of the Committee 
on Friendly Relations Among Foreign 
Students known as VISIT (Ventures of 
International Students Interested in 
Travel). The purpose of VISIT is to 
make available to foreign students, trav- 
eling alone or in small groups, some of 
the resources of the communities in 
which they wish to stop. Committees in 
various communities help the students 
find inexpensive accommodations for 
their stay, visit industrial, educational, 
governmental and scientific places in 
their areas, and become acquainted with 
people in each city whose interests and 
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background are similar to their own. 

The American Youth Hostels, 14 West 
8 Street, New York 11, New York, spon- 
sors cycling and walking trips through- 
out the summer with accommodations at 
inexpensive youth hostels, both for in- 
dividuals and small groups. As a hos- 
teler, the foreign visitor can enjoy sight- 
seeing, outdoor life, and a cooperative 
living experience with the many young 
American students who also take to the 
roads, 


W ork in the community 


For the foreign student who wants a 
summer that combines practical expe- 
rience with a closer look at the United 
States, its people and its problems, there 
are many community and service proj- 
ects and trainee programs. 

The Brethren Service Commission, 22 


ee 


The Experiment, which celebrates its twenty-fifth anniversary this year, arranges a month 








South State Street, Elgin, Illinois, spon- 
sors work camps in all parts of the 
United States and in Puerto Rico, where 
students help in construction work, and 
neighborhood rehabilitation in urban de- 
The Unitarian Service 
Committee, 9 Park Street, Boston, Mas- 


sachusetts, also sponsors work camps, 


pressed areas. 


construction work, and service projects 
in depressed urban and rural areas. 
Foreign students are welcome at many 
summer programs of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association and Young Wo- 
men’s Christian Association (National 
Board, 600 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 22, New York). 


take part in the Y’s community service 


Students who 


projects in New York work in social 
agencies under the supervision of trained 
social workers, and learn about some of 
the special problems faced by people in 
large cities. In the student-in-industry 






with an American family for students entering college in the fall. A psychology student 


from the Philippines learns the Charleston. 
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A Moro chieftain tries his hand at baseball. 
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project in Minneapolis and St. Paul, par- 
ticipants hold regular factory jobs, and 
through seminars explore such questions 
as: what is the new industrial revolution 
doing to the industrial worker, to his 
family, to labor-management relations 
and to our society as a whole. 

The engineering or science student 
from abroad who would like to work 
during the summer in an American in- 
dustrial plant should investigate the 
newly-expanded program of IAESTE 
(International Association for the Ex- 
change of Students for Technical Ex- 
perience), administered in the United 
States by the Institute of International 
Education. The program, which pro- 
vides training experience for European 
undergraduates in science and engineer- 
ing, is not open to students currently in 
this country. 


For the student who is eager to learn 


more about the workings of the United 
Nations, there is a special eight-week in- 
ternship program during July and Au- 
gust. Interns will attend a series of lec- 
tures, films, and discussion groups on 
the functions, principles and aims of the 
United Nations, particularly from an 
economic point of view. They will also 
have an opportunity to meet delegates, 
and join social functions of the United 
Nations. Students whose countries are 
members of the UN should apply 
through their delegations; others should 
apply for scholarships through the col- 
lege or university where they are study- 


ing. 
Study programs 
The Harvard International Seminar 


provides an opportunity for promising 


individuals from abroad to discuss the 





Students at the summer seminar sponsored by the Institute of World Affairs at Twin Lakes, 
Salisbury, Connecticut, exchange views on international affairs with Dr. Wing Tsit Cleau. 
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their contemporaries in other European 
nature of present-day problems with 
and Asian countries and in the United 
States. It is particularly designed for 
individuals who give promise of achiev- 
ing eminence in their particular field 
and whose normal activities prevent ex- 
tended periods of absence from their 
home countries. Each summer distin- 
guished guest speakers from many pro- 
fessions address the group and provide 
material for discussions. 

A similar institute is held each sum- 
mer at Twin Lakes, Salisbury, Connec- 
ticut, under the auspices of the Institute 
of World Affairs, 522 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 36, N. Y. The Institute brings to- 
gether outstanding university students 
of many nations, religions, and cultures 
for an intensive course in international 
affairs. The purpose of the program is 
to prepare these young men and women 
for active participation and leadership in 
public affairs in their respective coun- 
tries. To be accepted, students must 
have completed at least three years of 
undergraduate study, and majored in 
political science, economics or psychol- 
ogy, with a background of study in in- 
ternational affairs. This year’s seminar 
will be held from July 6 to August 23, 
under the direction of Dr. Arthur 
Smithies of the Harvard Economics 
Department. 

This summer, the American Friends 
Service Committee, 20 South 12 Street, 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania, will hold 
several international seminars for groups 
of 30 to 40 young professionals and stu- 
dents for study and first-hand experience 
in international relations. The theme of 
the 1956 seminars was “International 


Tensions and Peaceful Change.” Lisle 
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A work camp in Pine Ridge, N. C., sponsored 
by the American Friends Service Committee. 


Fellowships, Inc., 204 South State Street, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, will hold two “in- 
ternational institutes on human rela- 
tions” to give students from other coun- 
tries practical experience in community 
living. Under the Lisle plan, after a pe- 
riod of orientation, teams of four to six 
members live in other communities and 
institutions for four-day periods, and re- 
turn to the home center for four to five 
day intervals to discuss and evaluate 
their experiences. 

Colonial Williamsburg has announced 
that the Williamsburg International As- 
sembly will be held for the first time in 
June 1957. A group of American and 
foreign students and speakers will meet 
in Williamsburg, Virginia for four days, 

Continued on page 37 








How to be lovable though *% 
rich and vulgar | 
Continued from page 11 

o’clock on Saturday morning 
and was scheduled facing 
World Series and college 
football telecasts. He soon had the larg- 
est education audience ever assembled 
for TV and a Hooper rating of 9.5 in the 
sprawling Los Angeles area, sometimes 
thought of as a vast cultural Sahara. 

We have now reached the last of the 
four charges against us I have mentioned 
—the charge that though we are demo- 
cratic, we have one of the worst racial 
situations in the world. 

This is a sticky one and it is absurd to 
pretend we have solved the problem. 
Having a little racial prejudice is really 
very convenient. No matter how tough 
things get, you can always feel better 
than someone. I know an anti-Semitic 
Negro bootblack in San Francisco, and 
somehow I’ve never had the heart to talk 
to him about the irony in his belief. 

It is not necessary to rehearse what is 
wrong in our racial situation. Our critics 
here and abroad, and our own observa- 
tion will show us. Nor need we pretend 
that the problem is not crucial. What we 
should realize, however, and say out 
loud, even while we work to improve 
matters, is that great progress has been 
made. 

Twelve years ago there were no Ne- 
groes in organized baseball. Such play- 
ers as Satchel Paige went around the 
country selling their magnificent talents 
in semi-professional tournaments. In the 
spring of 1947 Jackie Robinson, an ex- 
army lieutenant and All-American foot- 
ball player from UCLA, broke the color 
line and went up to the Brooklyn Dodgers 
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from Montreal. He was abused out- 
rageously by some crowds, by a few play- 
ers, and by at least one manager—not his 
own—but he became Rookie of the Year. 
Today, he has just retired and is a kind 
of elder statesman of both infield and 
outfield. He has been around so long 
that people now hate him for purely per- 
sonal reasons. They still boo, but now 
it’s because of something he has done, 
not because of his color. 

This tremendous shift in our race re- 
lations has sometimes gone on quietly, 
and therefore without notice. In 1950 
adult Negroes had an average of more 
than seven years of school. Ten years 
earlier it was less than six. More than 
eighty-two percent of all Negro children 
between the ages of five and thirteen are 
enrolled in school today. This figure is 
almost the same as the percentage of 
whites in school in the same age group. 

We should avoid being too easily put 
on the defensive about racial progress. 
It is no answer to a charge to say, 
““You’re another,” but some of those who 
ask us the most embarrassing questions 
sometimes fail to see the mote in their 
own eyes. Some time ago a New Yorker 
cartoon showed two pretty obviously 
Brahmin caste Indians—in India—sit- 
ting against a wall reading their news- 
papers. The cut line read, “More con- 
troversy in Alabama. You'd think those 
people were being asked to send their 
children to school with untouchables.” 

It is also true that some of us with the 
best intentions are occasionally poor 
apologists because we are ignorant of 
how far we have gone in the last few 
years. 

We should be criticized for our mis- 
takes, but as someone recently put it, “A 
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nation is not crazy simply because it con- 
tains the normal quota of half wits.” It 
is hard not to conclude that while there 
is still much to do before our racial prob- 
lem is solved, there is also much that has 
been done. 


A two-sided coin 


No sensible person should fail to real- 
ize the responsibility of the American 
abroad. It is certainly true that in many 
countries of the world he has much to 
explain. It is also true that many of us 
individually often deserve to hear said 
the things that are said about us. I have 
merely tried to indicate here that there 
are two sides to most coins, and suggest 
a few possible answers to some of the 
charges against us. Ethnocentrism is 
perhaps a tourist’s disease and not an 


Summer programs 
for foreign students 
Continued from page 35 


to consider aspects of American democ- 
racy. The majority of participants will 
be foreign students who are terminating 
their periods of graduate study in this 
country and are about to return home. 

In addition to the seminars for the 
student interested in international af- 
fairs, there are many summer study 
groups for those with specific interests 
in one field. The Berkshire Music Cen- 
ter, held each summer at Tanglewood, 
Lenox, Massachusetts, holds two, four 
and six week sessions in July and August. 
Many instructors are members of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. The Amer- 
ican Labor Education Service, 1776 
Broadway, New York 17, New York, 
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American one. There is more variety in 
American appearance and thought than 
might at first be imagined. Twentieth 
century American culture is both vigor- 
ous and diverse. Our racial problem is 
critical, but neither static nor ignored. 
Every traveling American, whether he 
wants to be or not, is an ambassador— 
either of goodwill or of bad. He has long 
been rightly told that he must show sym- 
pathy and understanding for the cultures 
he will observe while away from home. 
I would only add: let him fortify his self- 
respect by also showing sympathy and 
understanding for the culture from 
which he comes. Let him learn about his 
culture and be willing to explain it pa- 
tiently to others. In this way, he will 
certainly be a better representative of 
the United States—and he might even be- 
come lovable as well as rich and vulgar. 


offers ten or twelve scholarships for 
foreign trade unionists to attend labor 
schools under trade union and univer- 
sity auspices for short periods during 
the summer. 

Most of the programs mentioned in 
this article charge a nominal fee for 
board and room; however, many have 
scholarships available for the foreign 
student. Students who are interested in 
further information should write di- 
rectly to the organization sponsoring the 
program. 

The summer of 1957 should prove to 
be a time of exploration and discovery 
in the “New World” both for the foreign 
student who has spent the previous year 
in an American academic institution, 
and for the teen-ager or specialist who 
visits the United States only for the sum- 
mer months. 
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ITE REORGANIZATION 


The Institute has recently made ex- 
tensive changes in its organization for 
developing and administering exchange 
programs. 

Three 


ments, organized on the functional prin- 


major “operating” Depart- 
ciple of grouping services for foreign 
students, U. S. students, and persons ex- 
changed under special programs, were 
abolished. In their place four new De- 
partments have been established: a Euro- 
pean Department; one for Inter-Amer- 
ica; a third for Asia-Africa; and the 
fourth to coordinate and service pro- 
grams in the United States, a Depart- 
ment for U. S. Exchange Relations. 
Each of the three “foreign” Depart- 
ments is responsible for all types of 
exchange programs with that area, 
whether involving foreign students, U. S. 
students, or others. The “U. S. Depart- 
ment” arranges services to the partici- 
pants of such programs while they are in 
the United States; collects, organizes and 
makes available information about col- 
leges, universities and other program re- 
sources in the United States for the 
other Departments; and plans and de- 
velops IIE’s operating role of service 
and assistance to U. S. institutions con- 
cerned with international education. 
Each of the “foreign” Departments is 
subdivided further into staff units con- 
cerned with particular parts of the area. 


The Director of the European Depart- 
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ment also coordinates the Fulbright 
program. 

The “U. S. Department” has two sub- 
divisions. One is concerned with the 
planning of program relations, develop- 
ing program resources and securing pro- 
fessional advice for program adminis- 
tration. The second is operational and 
divided further into groups specializing 
by areas within the U. S., except for the 
function. The 
groups act as the channel for placement 


orientation operating 
of foreign students and for other rela- 
tions with U. S. colleges, universities 
and IIE regional offices. 

These changes were accomplished with 
little alteration of existing IIE staff. 
The primary purpose is to enable IIE 
to develop a fuller initiative and more 
competent service in the administration 
of exchange programs. The major prem- 
ise of the reorganization is that knowl- 
edge of the education scene abroad 
constructively related to the interests and 
aspirations of the agencies of education 
in the United States represents the 
soundest core upon which to build and 
maintain staff operations. 


ANNUAL NAFSA CONFERENCE 


The Ninth Annual Conference of the 
National Association of Foreign Student 
Advisers wili be held April 29 through 
May 1, 1957, in Albuquerque, New Mex- 
ico. This will be the first national con- 
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ference of NAFSA in the Southwest. 
Attending will be foreign student ad- 
visers; teachers of English as a foreign 
language; Fulbright Program advisers; 
administrative personnel from related 
organizations, church and civic groups, 
and governmental departments; and cul- 
tural officers from foreign embassies and 


legations. 





CARNEGIE CORPORATION REPORT 
John W. Gardner, President of the 

Carnegie Corporation, discusses “The 

Great Talent Hunt” 


in our society 


the increasing need 
for college graduates 
in the social sciences and the humanities 
as well as scientists and engineers—in 
the opening statement of the founda- 
tion’s annual report for 1956. “The im- 
mensely increased demand for educated 
talent has placed a wholly new emphasis 
upon the role of colleges and universities 
in our national life. Virtually the total 
future leadership of our society—politi- 
cal, cultural, industrial, technical, pro- 
fessional, educational and agricultural 

is today being channeled through the 
colleges and universities and increasing- 
ly, through our graduate and _ profes- 
sional schools. It follows that these in- 
stitutions will play a far more powerful 
role on the American scene than anyone 
had anticipated. As the cradle of our 


national leadership, their vitality and ex- 
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cellence become a matter of critical 
importance.” 

President Gardner coupled his plea 
for the maintenance of high educational 
standards with an appeal for the 
strengthening of liberal education for all 
college students. “Our colleges and uni- 
versities must produce not only special- 
ists but men with wisdom and breadth 
and a sense of values commensurate with 
their destined roles of leadership. Intel- 
ligence untempered by wisdom, compe- 
tence unguided by a sense of values— 
these could be our downfall as surely as 
ignorance and incompetence.” 

The $7,192.473 appropriated by Car- 
negie trustees during the last fiscal year. 
included a grant of $1,500,000 to the In- 
stitute of International Education which 
will use the funds over a ten-year period 
to administer its student exchange pro- 
erams. Two large grants went to Teach- 
ers College of Columbia University and 
to the University of California to set up 
Institutes for Research in Higher Edu- 
cation. 


FULBRIGHT ProcGRAM WITH 
COLOMBIA 


The governments of Colombia and the 
United States recently signed an agree- 
ment putting into operation a program 
of educational exchanges under the Ful- 
bright Act. It provides for the expendi- 
ture of Colombian currency up to an 
aggregate amount of the peso equivalent 
of $500,000 received from the sale of 
surplus agricultural products in Colom- 
bia, to finance educational exchanges 
between the two countries. Colombia is 
the thirty-fourth country to participate 


in the Fulbright program. 
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UNrversiry CoLLEGE OF RHODESIA AND NYASALAND 


Dr. Walter Adams, Principal 
of the University College of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
with Dr. Harvie Branscomb 
of Vanderbilt University in 
the United States, survey the 
arts block of the new Univer- 
sity College as it is being 
built. This is an autonomous 
institution, incorporated by 
Royal Charter in 1955, affili- 
ated with the University of 
London. The December 1956 
Vews Bulletin featured other 


new universities of the world. 


ILE LeEcTruRER 


General Sir Ronald Adam. President 
of the British Council, arrived in the 
United States on February 1, to make a 
two-month national lecture tour under 
the auspices of the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education. Sir Ronald has been 
associated with the British Council since 
1946. The Council looks after the many 
thousands of foreign students, experts 
and U.N. technical assistance fellows in 
Great Britain, and carries out a wide 
program of English language teaching 
and cultural exchanges in most countries 
of the world. 


MARYLAND PROGRAM IN ASIA 


The University of Maryland’s over- 
seas program, serving United States mil- 
itary and civilian personnel in twelve 
allied countries in Europe, Africa and 
the Middle East, has recently been ex- 


10 








tended to the Far East. Dr. 


Prahl has been named the director of 


Augustus 


the newly established program which 
has its headquarters in Tokyo. The areas 
to be served include Japan. Korea and 
the Ryukyan Islands. The University of 
California has conducted a program in 
this area since 1950 but withdrew re- 


cently. 


STUDENT SERVICE CENTER 
IN KorEA 

The American-Korean Foundation has 
established an Educational Service Cen- 
ter in Seoul, Korea to serve Korean ap- 
plicants to American institutions of 
higher learning and the American col- 
leges and universities to which they are 
seeking admission. The new center which 
began operations early in 1957 supplies 
Korean students with information con- 
cerning American colleges and proce- 
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dures in making applications, admin- 
isters English proficiency tests, and 
collects and forwards applications and 
supporting data required by the colleges. 
Further information concerning the new 
Educational Service Center can be ob- 
tained from the American-Korean Foun- 
dation, 345 East 46th Street, New York, 


New York. 





TRAVEL PATTERN CHANGING 

\ recent survey of the Council on Stu- 
dent Travel showed that Europe-bound 
students from the midwest, south and 
west showed a gain of 19% during the 
past three years, boosting their repre- 
sentation to 57% of all U. S. students 
traveling abroad under the auspices of 
the Council. Three years ago only 38% 
came from regions other than the north- 


east. 


STUDY IN IRAN 


The University of Teheran offers two 
fellowships for Americans for study or 
research in Iran during 1957-58. The 
awards cover maintenance, tuition and 
round-trip transportation. Some knowl- 
edge of Persian is required. Applica- 
tions may be secured from the Institute 
or its regional offices. Closing date is 
April 1, 1957. 


GeorcE HALt GOES TO 
CREOLE FOUNDATION 


George Hall, for many years Director 
of the Foreign Student Department of 
IIE. left the Institute last month to be- 
come Chairman of the Scholarship Com- 
mittee of the Creole Foundation in Ca- 
racas, Venezuela. The Foundation, which 
was established in October 1956 by the 
Creole Petroleum Corporation, will sup- 
port and encourage educational, cultural 
and scientific activities. While the pri- 
mary focus of the Foundation is on 
Venezuela, some of its programs involve 
related activities abroad, particularly in 
the United States. An expanding schol- 
arship and fellowship program and the 
development of student-teacher  ex- 
changes within Venezuela and with other 
countries will be important concerns of 


the Foundation. 


CORRECTION 


The university professors on the cover 
of the January issue of the News Bulletin 
were misidentified as Italians. The pic- 
ture was taken at the time of the first 
CARE book presentation in Austria. 
Rector Professor Dr. Richard Meister 
and the deans of the various faculties at 
the University of Vienna were shown ex- 
amining the shipment of over $1,000 


worth of scientific and technical books. 





















Education in the U.S.A. 
By W. Kenneth Richmond 


New York: Philosophical Library, 1956. 
$4.75. 


The author, a well known educator in 
the United Kingdom and a lecturer in 
education at the University of Glasgow, 
has studied the American educational 
system at first-hand. While in this coun- 
try he became aware of the great need 
for a special effort on the part of the 
United Kingdom to understand more 
fully the motives behind education in the 
United States. He has therefore under- 
taken the formidable task of comparing 
the two systems in the light of economic 
developments and social aspirations in 
their respective countries. 

His comments and criticisms convey a 
lively impression of American education 
at its many stages. The conclusions he 
draws are convincing and he is a sympa- 
thetic critic. The book should be of in- 
terest to readers on both sides of the 


Atlantic. L.v.K. 


The American Student and the 
Non-Western World 

By Vera Micheles Dean 

Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1956. 28 pp. $1.50. 


In the 1956 Inglis Lecture at Harvard. 
Vera Micheles Dean states the case for 


the need to teach American students 
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about the “non-Western World”—Asia, 
Africa, South America, Russia, Eastern 
Europe and the Middle East. Studying 
the non-West, she points out, will “en- 
large and enrich” our lives; such studies, 
however, are not only desirable but 
essential in today’s world, when we des- 
perately need to establish two-way com- 
munication with the non-Western peo- 
ples. Basic to her thesis is that in 
teaching and studying these areas and 
their cultures, we must not apply West- 
ern values and standards as a yardstick 
for evaluating their worth. She stresses 
the need to develop not a negative “tol- 
erance’ of these peoples, but a positive 
attitude of respect. In another recent 
publication on this subject, the report of 
the Conference on World Awareness, 
The American Undergraduate and the 
Non-Western World, issued in Novem- 
ber 1956 by the University of Rochester, 
some of the practical aspects of adding 
this new dimension to the curriculum are 
taken up. The two publications are pro- 
vocative additions to literature available 


on this timely subject. 


Resor Och Studier I USA 
(Travel and Study in the USA) 
Sweden-America Foundation, 

Stockholm, 1956. 


This thorough guide book is intended 


to answer most of the questions raised 
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by foreign travelers, especially students, 
in the United States, and although the 
information given is designed particu- 
larly for Swedish people, parts of the 
handbook are in English and much can 
be gained from it even by a non-Swedish 
reader. Among the most useful parts 
are: descriptions of many American or- 
ganizations and foundations giving fel- 
lowships or other help to foreign visi- 
tors; tax and visa information; a guide 
to less expensive hotels and international 
residences; internal U. S. travel hints; 
and an extensive section on American 
higher education including information 
as to which American universities are 
best for a wide variety of fields of study. 
As an example of how thoroughly the 
subject of the title has been covered, 
there are even included fifty-two ques- 
tions (in English) which a prospective 
buyer should ask when checking a used 
car. Copies are available from: Sverige- 
Amerika Stiftelsen, Grevturegatan 14, 
Stockholm, at 9 Swedish crowns (ap- 
proximately $1.75) each.—E. N. 





Schweizerischer Hochschulka- 
lender—Almanach Universitaire 
Suisse 1956-57. 

Verlag Leemann, Zurich, 1956. 


This handy guide to Swiss institutions 
of higher learning has just appeared in 
its ninety-first edition. It contains up-to- 


date information on university faculties, 
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teaching personnel, academic and stu 
dent organizations, as well as statistics 
on foreign students attending universi- 


ties in Switzerland. 


Educational Observations in the Mid- 
dle East, by lvan Putman, Jr., Advisor to 
Foreign Students at the University of 
Florida, contains the author’s impres- 
sions of his recent trip to the Middle 
East. Mr. Putman was the 1955 holder 
of the travel fellowship awarded each 
year by the American Friends of the 
Middle East to the National Association 
of Foreign Student Advisers. He visited 
19 major cities in nine Middle Eastern 
countries, and spoke with government 
officials, administrative officers, and 
teachers of many colleges, universities, 
elementary and secondary schools. He 
concludes that if we are to see the coun- 
tries of the Middle East through their 
period of transition and development, 
and if they are to remain a part of the 
free world, more exchange opportunities 
for well-qualified students and profes- 
sors, more technical aid, more privately 
sponsored assistance projects, and more 
cultural exchanges and information pro- 
grams are needed. The pamphlet is pub- 
lished by the American Friends of the 
Middle East, Inc., 47 East 67th Street, 
New York 21, N. Y. 21¢ a copy. 


The X1IXth International Conference 
on Public Education, a report recently 
published by the International Bureau of 
Education in Geneva, contains the rec- 
ommendations on the two major themes 
of last year’s confetence, school inspec- 


tion and the teaching of mathematics in 
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secondary schools, as well as the discus- 
sions which preceded the vote. The con- 
ference report includes the reports of 
each country attending on educational 
progress during 1955-1956. 188 pp. 
$1.50. 

The Bureau’s comparative study, 
School Inspection, should be of interest 
both to administrators and teachers. The 
general survey in this volume shows how 
numerous are the solutions applied to 
this problem in different countries. Also 
included are the regulations governing 
the control of inspection in each country 
and data on recruitment methods and 
the training and appointment of inspec- 
tors. 374 pp. $3.50. 


The Teaching of Mathematics in Sec- 
ondary Schools is a sequel to the inquiry 
carried out in 1950 by the Bureau on 
the introduction to mathematics in pri- 
mary schools. The study discusses the 


place of mathematics in the curriculum, 


aims of mathematics teaching, syllabuses, 
methods of teaching, and the training 
of specialists, and furnishes data on the 
educational practices of 62 countries. 
250 pp. $2.50. 


The Greater United Nations, written 
by Bertram Pickard and published by 
the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, is a booklet on the role of 
non-governmental organizations in world 
affairs. Mr. Pickard has been Secretary 
of the Federation of Private Interna- 
tional Organizations, has worked with 
the Quakers and with UNRRA, and from 
1947 to 1955 served as Liaison Officer 
with “consultative” non-governmental 
organizations at the United Nations Of- 
fice in Geneva. The booklet is an essay 
on the significance and relationship of 
such organizations with inter-govern- 
mental agencies, drawn from Mr. Pick- 


ard’s own experience. Columbia Univer- 


sity Press. 50¢. 
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ABOUT THE INSTITUTE 


The Institute of International Education 
is a non-profit agency which. administers 
exchange of persons programs between 
the United States and 80 countries. 


Approximately 4,000 students, teachers, 
technicians, and specialists study or train 
in a country other than their own each 
year through its programs. 


Founded in 1919 by Stephen Duggan, 
Elihu Root, and Nicholas Murray Butler, 
the Institute is a private, tax-exempt cor- 
poration. It depends upon foundations, 
corporations, educational institutions, and 
individuals to support its work. 





